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REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

The New State: Group Organization the Solution of Popular Govern- 
ment. M. P. Pollett. New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 
1918. Pp. vii + 379. 

I suppose there never was a greater day for philosophers. The 
long-accepted world is breaking to pieces ; and every truly philosophic 
heart throbs with joy. There is an ancient tale come down to us of 
Humpty Dumpty who sat on a wall, and who, for a reason not ex- 
pounded in the text, had a great fall. It is recorded thereupon that 
all the king's horses and all the king's men couldn't put Humpty to- 
gether again. What is significant about this tale is that the king ap- 
parently had not sense enough to call upon his philosophers to do the 
mending. With a result, of course, that the veriest babe could have 
predicted ! 

Apparently, to-day, philosophers, if ever at all, must do the 
mending. We are inclined to smile at that, for researches into the 
One and the Many seem hardly to comport with the grim task of re- 
constructing the world. Doubtless the philosopher is to blame for 
this. His problem of the One and the Many seems to have had little 
to do with the ordinary man 's universe. It seems to have belonged 
far more to the blessed and incorruptible sphere of ontological chit- 
chat. 

It is doubtless a true criticism of the philosopher that he has 
withdrawn himself too jealously from the world. Finding divine 
principles in the world, he has fallen into such transports of ecstasy 
over them, that he has ravished them away for his own honeymoon of 
delight. His world, therefore, has seemed to be altogether not of this 
world. 

The New State is a philosophy come back to earth. The One and 
the Many are there ; the Universal and the Particular ; Monism and 
Pluralism ; objectivism and subjectivism ; real personality ; unity of 
opposites ; compenetration, and all the rest ; but they do not float in 
the metaphysical ethers. They are tied to the homely behaviors of 
men and women in society. 

The peculiar value of this book is that it not only contributes 
philosophy to politics, but politics to philosophy. It enables the phi- 
losopher to find himself in the problems of social and political life, 
particularly in the complex and confusing problems of the contempo- 
rary period. It gives him a feeling that, in the clash of arms and 
passions, he need not be an ineffective looker-on. The world-changes 
to-day, it clearly shows, are philosophical changes; and if the phi- 
losopher, in this matter, knows not how to philosophize, wherewith 
shall philosophy be rendered ? 
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Fundamentally, the problem of to-day is the old problem of the 
One and the Many. A new school of political thinkers has arisen, 
challenging the exclusive monism of the State ; economic groups chal- 
lenge the dualism of dominating and subject classes; political con- 
servatives challenge the disintegrating philosophy of anarchism, an- 
archists the pseudo-integration of a so-called representative democracy 
that is neither democracy nor representative ; internationalists chal- 
lenge the atomism of national sovereignties, while the forces of science 
and business enterprise overleap the numerical diversity of bound- 
aries and interweave new unities. 

Have we yet learned the trick of making a vital unity out of our 
persistent diversities of life ? Obviously not. The war is over ; but 
there is a war after the war. The Many fight the Many ; and the One 
goes sadly a-glimmering in a world distraught. 

The present State is in large measure a crowd State. Economics 
is crowd economics. But democracy has never yet been born in a 
crowd. Democracy, in the first place, depends upon individuals. We 
are wont to say that the past age has been an age of individualism ; 
but as a matter of fact we have never known real individuals. In- 
dividuals do not thrive in crowds. We are wont to say also that the 
tendencies of the present age are toward collectivism. But a collec- 
tivism of non-individuals or of low-grade individuals offers no bright 
outlook for the future. 

"No government will be successful, no government will endure, 
which does not rest on the individual, and no government has yet 
found the individual. . . . Yet the search for him has been the whole 
long striving of our Anglo-Saxon history. We sought him through 
the method of representation and failed to find him. We sought to 
reach him by extending the suffrage to every man and then to every 
woman and yet he eludes us. Direct government now seeks the in- 
dividual ; but as we have not found him by sending more men to the 
ballot box, so we shall not find him by sending men more often to the 
ballot box. . . . Democracy is not a sum in addition. ... It is a 
genuine union of individuals." 

How is that genuine union to be attained? Primarily, of course, 
by finding the true individual. "The party has always ignored him; 
it merely wants a crowd, a preponderance of votes. The early re- 
form associations had the same aim. Both wanted voters, not men. 
It makes little difference whether we follow a boss or follow good 
government associations, this is all herd life — 'follow the lead' — 
democracy means a wholly different kind of existence. To follow 
means to murder the individual, means to kill the only force in the 
world which can make a Perfect Society. Democracy depends on 
the creative power of every man. 
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"We find the true man only through group organization." 

Here, in a sentence, is the essence of the book. The group is the 
fundamental instrumentality of a true democracy. 

Why is this so? Because in the group — as over against the 
crowd — lives interknit, minds interpenetrate. The particular self in 
the group becomes a self-in-and-through-others ; becomes in short a 
larger self, partaking of the "real personality" of the group and so 
becoming a group self. 

Political philosophy has paid hardly any attention to the group. 
It has been busied with the individual and with society. As a con- 
sequence, it has been greatly troubled over the puzzle of the individ- 
ual versus society. An adequate political philosophy will recognize 
that man lives his social life most effectively in groups — neighbor- 
hood, occupational, artistic, scientific, etc. — and that in his group life 
"the fallacy of the self and others fades away." 

So, likewise, in the group the fallacies of political monism versus 
political pluralism fade away. The State is a many ? Yes. But it 
is a many of individuals and groups that interweave, interpenetrate. 
The State is One? Yes. But it is a One that lives in and through 
a rich manyness. The individual is not "merged" in the true state. 
Institutions are not "absorbed." Rather, in the true State individ- 
uals interpermeate in group life, and groups interpermeate in the 
larger life of the State. 

Political pluralism has been a reaction against a too rigid and ab- 
stract political monism, precisely as metaphysical pluralism has been 
a reaction against a monism of the "block" variety. The New State 
is frankly sympathetic with pluralism's motives; but it points to the 
solvent concept — the group — which saves pluralism from committing 
logical and political suicide. 

There are few books published in recent years that go so deeply 
to the foundations of our social and political problems. When all 
the world is leaguing nations, it is not rnal a propos to inquire as to 
the social and political competency of these nations. We are sud- 
denly reminded that one penetrating thinker after another for the 
past twenty-five or thirty years — Benoit, Faguet, Duguit, Christen- 
son, Laski, Wallas, Barker, Figgis, Cole, Croly, Lippman, Orage, the 
Hobsons, de Maetzu — has recognized the failure of our typical so- 
called democratic State. The problem we face is far more than that 
of linking these comparative failures together. It is the problem of 
fundamental reconstruction. 

The New State is a penetrating psychological and philosophical 
study of the "group" as the hitherto neglected factor in social life 
out of which the true organization of the future is to grow. In this 
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respect the book is in line with — although acutely critical of — all the 
more significant modern developments in politics. For the philos- 
opher of the new politics this volume is rich in suggestion. 

h. a. overstreet. 
College of the City op New York. 

Mind and Conduct. Henry Rutgers Marshall. Morse Lectures 
delivered at the Union Theological Seminary in 1919. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1919. Pp. ix + 236. 
Under this title Dr. Marshall presents a discussion of several tra- 
ditional problems in psychological ethics, showing throughout the 
work a disposition toward original speculation on a basis of recent 
science, rather than the gathering of accepted facts in text-book 
form. Much of the actual newness of the book consists however in 
its terminology rather than its conclusions, which after glances at 
instinct-feelings, neururgic and noetic patterns, guide the reader 
back to the firm ground of psychophysical parallelism, the dignity 
and freedom of man, the value of intelligence, and the right to 
believe. 

Implied in the title of Part I., "The Correlation of Mind and 
Conduct," is an hypothesis stated on page 10, "that consciousness 
and behavior are two diverse and distinct existences, and that they 
are in some manner related." Later (p. 26) this receives more ex- 
plicit formulation: "(1) Bach situation in consciousness involves a 
special and specific mode of behavior. (2) Bach mode of human 
conduct has correspondent with it a special and specific situation in 
consciousness. (3) The noetic and neururgic correspondence appears 
to be thoroughgoing." Much of the remainder of the work is in 
some sense a following out of the implications of this assumed corre- 
spondence, upon the principle that if a certain phenomenon is ob- 
served on one plane, it must have its counterpart on the other, even 
though the distinct existence of that counterpart is otherwise undis- 
coverable. In quest (p. 29) of something in behavior to correspond 
with reason, we find "adaptive acts," while "turning to the psychic 
field we are led to the suggestion that we should find what we may 
call 'instinct-feelings' corresponding with our instinct-actions . . . 
even though these instinct-feelings are often so unemphatic as to 
escape our notice." By this method, reminiscent of Mendeleeff's 
hypothesis that certain elements must exist because there is a place 
in the periodic table for them, we are led to a concept of the Self 
as a psychic complex analogous to the bodily organism, with an 
attendant doctrine of the "empirical ego" that appears in self- 
consciousness. 



